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THE  BLUE  GRASS  REGION. 


Over  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  wlieu  Bayard  Taylor,  tlie  most 
noted  American  traveler  of  this  or  any  other  age,  was  giving  lectures 
on  his  travels,  he  was  asked  to  state  what  portion  he  considered  the 
most  favored  part  of  the  earth.  Ilis  reply  was,  “I  shovdd  locate  the 
garden  spot  of  the  world  in  Southwestern  Iowa.”  At  that  time  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Southwest  Iowa  was  held 
by  a few  pioneer  settlers,  and  roamed  over  by  the  ever-receding 
American  Indian.  The  vidleys  and  low  lands  were  covered  by  slough 
grass,  often  reaching  to  a height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  while  the 
prairies  were  covered  with  a prodigious  growth  of  prairie  grass  and  . 
blue-stem.  Bayard  Taylor  had  just  completed  a tour  of  inspection 
of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  his  great  knowledge  and  unerring  insight 
enabled  him  to  locate  in  our  midst  “ The  Garden  Spo.t  of  the  World.” 

For  many  years,  however,  this  great  region  was  left  almost  unno- 
ticed. Government  lands  were  still  free  farther  out,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  passed  over  this  fertile  and  favored  spot  and  located 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Colorado,  paying  much  more  for  land  than 
it  could  be  purchased  for  in  Iowa.  It  was  not  till  within  a few 
years  past  that  the  people  of  this  section  began  to  realize  the 
grand  possibilities  of  this  great  country.  To  the  early  settlers 
blue  grass  was  unknown;  the  soil  was  not  thought  to  be  adapted 
to  timothy  and  clover,  and  fruit  culture  was  deemed  a failure. 
As  the  country  grew  older  and  the  native  grass  was  tramped  out 
by  the  hoofs  of  animals,  blue  grass,  equal  in  strength  and  sub- 
stance to  any  man  had  ever  seen,  grew  up  everywhere  spontaneously. 
By  experience  and  observation  it  was  found  that  apples  of  the  best 
varieties  and  the  most  luscious  flavor  could  be  raised  with  profit, 
cherries  and  plums  could  be  produced  in  abundance,  while  the  small 
fruits,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  grapes,  etc.,  could  be 
raised  with  scarcely  any  trouble  and  were  at  home  in  this  region; 
hence,  about  1888,  the  people  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  possessed  the 
best  country  in  the  world,  and  for  the  growth  of  blue  grass  it  was  a rival 
to  the  famous  blue  grass  regions  of  Kentucky.  They  saw  that  their 
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pastures  were  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  world;  that  the  region  pro- 
duced more  corn,  hay  and  farm  products,  more  cattle,  horses  and  hogs 
finished  ready  for  the  market,  than  any  other  equal  amount  of  territory 
in  the  world,  and  that  this  same  region  was  destined  to  become  the 
center  of  the  great  commercial  orchards  and  fruit  districts  of  the 
U nited  States. 

Farm  lands  were  extremely  low,  and  it  was  said  that  in  some  local- 
ities half  the  lands  were  on  the  market  and  there  were  no  buyers. 
City,  town  and  village  property  could  hardly  be  disposed  of  at  any 
price.  So  great  had  been  the  emigration  for  some  years  past  to  the 
free  lands  of  the  West  and  Southwest  that  it  seemed  as  if  a large 
part  of  the  population  wanted  to  move  on.  These  homeseekers  and 
visitors  from  abroad  had  a most  salutary  effect.  Lands  rapidly  rose 
in  value,  farm  property  values  became  firmer,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
land  and  property  before  offered  for  sale  was  taken  out  of  the  market. 
Then  came  the  great  Blue  Grass  Palace  at  Creston  in  1889.  IS'^early  all 
the  counties  of  the  Blue  Grass  League  exhibited  in  separate  booths, 
and  the  exhibition  was  a grand  one. 

Thousands  of  people  came  from  abroad,  and  everybody  seemed 
all  at  once  to  faintly  realize  that  they  had  the  best  and  most  favored 
region  of  the  world.  People  who  had  resided  in  this  section  of  the 
country  for  thirty-five  years  never  stopped  to  consider  that  within 
that  period  there  never  had  been  an  entire  failure  of  any  one  product 
of  the  farm,  much  less  of  all;  that  the  soil  was  especially  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  all  the  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit  that  grow  in  any 
northern  or  border  State  of  the  Union;  while  in  timothy  and  clovers 
and  tame  grasses,  as  well  as  blue  grass,  they  could  and  did  challenge 
the  world. 

When  once  our  people  were  fully  awakened  to  the  many  and 
peculiar  advantages  which  this  country  possessed,  they  were  not  slow 
in  starting  the  Avheels  of  progress.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
an  organizer  visited  each  of  the  eighteen  counties,  and  where  no  local 
organization  existed,  a board  of  trade.  Blue  Grass  League  or  business 
association  was  formed  and  went  actively  to  work. 

Hundreds  of  small  industries  were  placed  on  a footing,  and  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  great  industries  waiting  development.  Canning 
factories,  evaporators,  preserving  and  pickling  works  could  be  main- 
tained at  a profit  in  almost  every  toAvn.  Thousands  of  bushels  o.f 
fruit  go  to  Avaste  OA^ery  year  for  the  AA'ant  of  facilities  to  preserve  it. 

The  year  1889  Avas  a prosperous  one  and  the  counties  were  nearly 
all  represented  at  the  annual  meeting,  Avhich  Avas  held  at  Creston  in 
1890,  and  AA’hich  elected  W.  W.  Ellis,  of  Montgomery,  president;  J.  B. 
BurroAvs,  of  Page,  secretary;  E.  F.  Pdley,  of  Clarke,  treasurer.  They 
Avere  supported  by  an  able  corps  of  vice-presidents,  and  a large  amount 
of  advertising  Avas  done;  good  exhibits  Avere  made  at  the  Blue  Grass 
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Palace  and  Ottumwa  Coal  Palace,  and  the  Blue  Grass  Palace  exhibition 
at  Creston  was  a great  success. 

The  year  1890  was  a severs  test  to  our  region.  The  long-continued 
drouth  which  ruined  whole  States  and  Territories  was  perhaps  as 
severe  in  this  region  as  elsewhere,  but  such  were  the  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  climate  that  while  the  winds  and  sun  scorched  in  the  day- 
time, moisture  caipe  through  our  rich  and  porous  soil  at  night  and  we 
had  an  abundance  and  to  spare. 

This  year  the  management,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  W.  0. 
Mitchell,  of  Adams,  president;  P..  X.  McClernahan,  of  Page,  secretary, 
and  tv.  R.  Richards,  of  Clarke,  treasurer,  is  doing  all  it  can  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  League  and  develop  and  advertise  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

tVe  are  often  asked  why  this  region  is  called  the  “ Blue  Grass 
Region”— does  not  blue  grass  grow  in  other  parts  of  lowaV  tiost 
assuredly  it  does,  just  as  blue  grass  grows  in  all  portions  of  Kentucky 
and  other  States,  but  the  region  particularly  adapted  to  its  greatest 
growth  is  as  well  and  distinctly  marked  as  the  famous  blue  grass 
regions  of  Kentucky.  Here  the  blue  grass  pastures  are  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  The  grass  grows  to  greater 
height  and  is  more  dense  than  that  grown  on  Kentucky  soil,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  equally  nutritious.  The  blue  grass  winter  pastures  of 
Routhwest  Iowa  are  without  rivals  in  the  world.  Its  climate  is  favor- 
able to  tlie  preservation  of  the  grasses  for  winter  use.  Our  autumns 
are  not  so  wet  and  foggy  as  are  those  of  Kentucky  and  hence  the 
substance  of  the  grass  is  not  “ washed  out.” 

It  now  seems  that  this  favored  region  is  destined  to  become  the 
center  of  the  great  commercial  orchards  of  the  Hiiited  States.  When 
our  quarter-sections,  half-sections  and  even  larger  grazing  and  giain 
farms  are  subdivided  and  at  least  ten  acues  of  each  eighty  devoted  to 
fruit,  our  land  will  more  than  treble  in  value.  An  examination  of  the 
census  shows  that  four  counties  of  the  League  stand  at  the  head  in 
the  production  of  corn,  while  as  a region,  no  country  in  the  world 
does  or  can  produce  as  much  corn  per  acre  as  the  Blue  Grass  Region 
of  Iowa. 

' Short  and  open  winters  are  the  rule.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
salubrious;  qvery  man  can  rind  employment  and  no  one  w'ants  for 
necessaries,  and  even  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  Horses  graze  and 
fatten  on  our  blue  grass  pastures  the  year  through.  Cattle  have  to  be 
fed  but  a few  weeks,  while  hogs  are  raised  on  grass  and  finished  off  on 
corn  at  less  expense  than  in  any  other  country.  Southwest  Iowa  is 
the  feeding  grounds  of  the  great  herds  of  range  cattle  which  are  annu- 
ally sent  here  to  be  “ corned  ” and  finished  for  market. 

The  people  of  this  section  of  Iowa  are  sober,  intelligent  and 
industrious.  Xo  child  fails  in  receiving  a good  education  for  wmnt  of 
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school  facilities,  while  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges  furnish  the 
higher  education.  Any  one  desiring  to  locate  in  a rich  and  fertile 
country,  among  a happy  and  prosperous  people,  where  energy,  labor 
and  capital  are  equally  rewarded,  where  crops  never  fail  and  stock 
nips  the  juicy  grass  the  year  round,  is  invited  to  visit  this  great  lllue 
Grass  Region  of  Southwest  Iowa,  “ The  Garden  Spot  of  the  World.” 


ADA.MS  COGXTY. 

Careful  estimates  taken  from  the  last  assessor’s  list  show  that 
there  are  45,000  milk  cows  and  stock  cattle  now  on  the  farms  of  the 
county  being  fed,  and  12,000  horses  and  mules  and  53,000  hogs  and 
sheep.  The  population  of  the  county  is  about  12,000,  which  makes 
about  nine  animals  of  the  stock  kind  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  From  the  single  station  of  Corning,  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  & Quincy  Railroad,  there  were  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars  alone,  last  year,  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
(1,250,000)  pounds  of  butter  and  eggs — or  over  100  pounds  of  butter 
and  eggs  for  each  person  in  the  county.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  1,100  carloads  of  horses,  fat  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have  been 
shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  markets  for  sale;  and  the  farmers 
have  used,  in  building  barns  and  other  improvements,  2,000,000  feet 
of  lumber.  The  apple  crop  of  the  county  is  immense  and  of  the 
linest  quality,  juicy,  tender  and  fine  flavored.  For  many  years  this 
county  took  the  premium  at  the  State  fairs,  which  honors  have,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  been  awarded  to  Mills,  an  adjoining  county 
in  the  blue  grass  district,  for  (quantity  in  display,  and  not  because  of 
quality.  Two  years  ago  18,000  barrels  of  apples  were  shipped  out  of 
the  county.  Last  year  the  crop  was  lighter,  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  exact  statistics,  but  the  shipments  were  perhaps  half  the 
above  amount.  Potatoes  from  this  county  have  uniformly  taken  the 
premium  at  the  Horticultural  Exposition,  and  in  1889  potatoes  from 
the  farm  of  John  Casey  were  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  Paris  as  the 
best  display  the  United  States  could  produce.  This  county  is  free 
from  debt,  except  a tew  unmatured  courthouse  bonds  issued  to  con- 
struct the  new  courthouse,  built  upon  a commanding  site,  of  pressed 
brick  and  the  beautiful  coraline  marble  taken  from  the  quarries 
within  the  town  site  of  the  town  of  Corning.  These  marble  quarries, 
when  fidly  developed,  will  furnish  endless  quantities  of  the  finest 
building  stone,  for  buildings,  foundations,  blocks,  ashler  work,  monu- 
ments, etc. 

Agricultural  wealth  is  assured  when  it  is  known  that  upon  every 
quarter-section  of  land  within  our  borders,  pure  cold  water  is  found 
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in  springs  and  wells  in  inexlianstible  qivintity  and  health.  An  aver- 
age crop  of  coni  is  forty  to  sixty  bushels  and  a good  crop  from  fifty 
to  eighty  bushels  per  acre;  an  oats  crop  is  from  thirty  to  seventy-tive 
bushels  per  acre;  winter  wheat,  which  is  now  largely  raised,  yields 
from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre;  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet, 
timothy,  clover,  turnips,  pumpkins,  melons,  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  yield  abundant  and  never-failing  harvests. 

There  is  abundance  of  good  wood  at  83.50  per  cord  and  coal  at  8 
and  10  cents  per  bushel  at  the  bank.  Iluilding  rock,  well  rock,  lime, 
brick  and  tile  are  all  manufactured  here,  of  the  best  cpiality,  including 
pressed  brick  for  fronts  and  ornamental  work.  iSilica  sand  to  make 
glass,  terra  cotta  clays,  fire  clays  and  pottery  clays  are  abundant  and 
of  the  best  quality.  Several  creameries  and  cheese  factories  are  mak- 
ing fortunes  for  their  owners,  and  a large  steam  canning  factory  is 
kept  busy  canning  apples,  tomatoes,  berries,  pumpkins,  etc.  xV  new 
steam  cheese  factory  and  butter  separator,  extracting  butter  from  the 
new  milk  and  returning  the  farmer  his  milk  in  a few  minutes  with 
the  butter  extracted,  has  just  been  started. 

There  are  several  thriving  towns  in  Adams  County,  the  largest 
outside  of  Corning  being  Prescott,  It  contains  1,000  population,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  llurlington  A (Juincy  llail- 
road.  Prescott  has  reached  its  present  growth  without  any  advertis- 
ing, but  as  a natural  sequence  of  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Prescott  is  located  in  as  fine  a farming  country 
for  all  purposes  as  will  be  found  anywhere.  The  soil  is  of  unsurpassed 
fertility.  There  is  plenty  of  land  here  that  has  been  under  cultivation 
either  in  corn  or  oats  for  periods  of  twenty,  thirty  and  even  forty 
years  without  the  use  of  any  fertilizers,  and  which  to-day  produces  as 
fine  crops  as  at  any  time  since  it  was  first  broken. 

Brooks  and  Xodaway  are  also  good  trading  stations,  situated  on 
the  C.,  B.  A (J.  R.  R.,  in  the  midst  of  a rich  agricultural  district.  The 
schools  in  these  towns  are  first-class,  and  the  people  are  law-abiding 
and  enterprising. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  hedge  fences. 
There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  this  fence  in  the  county,  which  are 
kept  in  a very  handsome  condition  by  many  of  the  farmers,  Avhich 
adds  very  much  to  the  general  scenery,  coupled  with  bams  and  out- 
houses. The  larger  portion  of  the  fence  in  the  county  is  made  of 
wire,  which  consists  of  three  galvanized  wires  with  barbs,  and  posts 
every  rod  apart.  This  answers  every  purpose  of  the  high  rail  fences 
in  the  East,  is  much  easier  built,  and  cheaper.  We  have  all  the  later 
and  more  improved  fences  found  in  the  older  Eastern  States,  though 
their  expensiveness  has  preA’ented  their  general  use.  There  is  but 
little  wild,  open  land  in  the  county,  and  most  of  that  is  inclined  to  be 
rough  or  timber  land.  The  large  tracts  of  prairie  upland  of  ten  years 
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ago  have  been  mainly  fenced  in,  and  it  will  only  be  a few  years  until 
there  will  be  nothing  but  imiu’oved  farms  in  the  county. 

Churches  of  all  the  orthodox  denominations  are  located  in  seven 
towns  within  the  county  limits  and  in  the  more  populous  neighbor- 
lioods,  so  that  the  church  facilities  are  ample  and  of  the  best.  Ihit 
what  is  most  prized  is  tire  general  intelligence,  sobriety  and  good 
morals  of  the  people.  Education  is  universal  and  of  the  highest 
grade.  Every  neighborhood  has  its  conveiuent  school,  with  a well 
(pralitied  teaclier,  nine  months  in  the  year,/Vee  to  all.  Then  there  is 
the  high  graded  school,  and  the  academy,  where  the  dead  languages, 
higher  mathematics  and  philosophy  are  taught,  all  of  which  are  acces- 
sible to  all  the  youth,  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  oncoming  generation 
of  bright  boys  and  girls,  whose  faces  are  beaming  with  intelligence, 
virtue  and  health,  whose  eyes  sparkle  with  the  inglowing  elevated 
manhood  and  womanhood,  is  the  pride  of  our  people.  'Winter  and 
summer  the  carols  of  5,000  happy  urchins,  as  they  parade  the  streets 
and  higliAvays  on  the  march  to  the  100  schoolhouses,  on  every  hill,  led 
f)y  200  educated  and  exemplary  teachers,  is  guaranty  that  no  child  of 
this  county  shall  arrive  at  the  .adult  age  without  a good  business 
education. 

This  county,  for  good  order,  sobriety  and  honest  patriotism,  is  a 
sparkling  gem  in  the  whitest  State  hr  the  Union.  Freedom  from 
crime,  empty  jails,  the  smallest  degree  of  litigation  and  less  conten- 
tion is  the  rule  of  life.  Taxes  are  low,  and  public  security,  virtue, 
harmony  and  peace  are  of  highest  degree. 

During  the  present  year  the  improvements  contemplated  by  the 
city  of  C«.)rning  will  make  it  one  of  tlie  most  desirable  torvns  to  invest 
money  in  on  the  line  of  the  jlurlington  Itailroad.  Tlie  Board  of 
Trade  is  norv  about  completing  a contract  for  a vinegar  factory  and 
a pickle  factory,  th.e  capacity  of  which  will  give  employment  to  lOU 
hands.  The  stone  (piarries  of  the  county  are  to  be  operated  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before,  from  the  fact  that  the  limestone  and  the 
sandstone,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become  as  hard  as  granite,  and 
make  the  finest  building  material  in  the  world.  Not  for  years  has  the 
spirit  of  p.rogress  so  thoroughly  taken  possession  of  the  people  and 
property  owners  as  is  evinced  at  the  present  time,  and  while  real 
estate  is  in  good  demand,  it  is  cheap  as  compared  with  riding  prices  of 
similar  property  in  neighboring  towns.  Sales  are  made  almost  exclu- 
sively for  legitimate  purposes;  hence  the  market  is  in  a healthy  con- 
dition and  prices  are  on  a solid  basis,  with  no  wild  inflation  of  values. 
Sites  for  factories,  rvith  ample  shipping  facilities,  can  be  bought  at 
nominal  prices.  The  need  of  this  great  country  is  factories  to  pro- 
duce what  the  farmers  need  and  to  exhaust  the  surplus  products  of 
the  mighty  lields  a,nd  farms  of  Southwest  Iowa.  . Corning  offers  one 
peculiar,  exceptional  advantage  to  manufacturers  — it  has  no  oxien 
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saloons.  The  prohibitory  law  is  well  enforced  here.  Manufacturers 
will  therefore  find  less  trouble  from  Blue  Mondays  and  Stupid  Tues- 
days than  elsewhere,  and  this  is  better  than  the  biggest  bonus;  and 
the  city  is  reaping  the  reward  of  this  policy  in  the  steady  intlux  of 
well-to-do  loyal  families  and  healthier  growth  of  all  material  interests 


CASS  COUXTY. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  third  tier  of  counties  north  of  the 
Missouri  State  line,  and  is  separated  from  the  Missouri  River  by  Potta- 
wattamie. It  is  on  the  celebrated  ^Missouri  slope,  where  a failure  of 
crops  has  not  been  known  from  the  date  of  the  first  turning  of  the 
virgin  soil  down  to  the  present  time. 

Cass  County  has  as  healthy  a climate  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
under  the  sun,  and  landscapes  of  running  water,  thrifty  timber,  fields 
of  grain  and  meadows  of  blue  grass  and  other  grasses,  so  pleasing 
that  it  requires  not  the  conception  of  poet  or  painter  to  force  the  term 
“ beautiful  ” from  the  lips  of  the  beholder.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  slightly  rolling,  sulficient  for  perfect  drainage.  There  are  no  moun- 
tains or  high  hills.  Its  streams  fiow  into  the  Missouri  River. 

Almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  county  is  susceptible  of  .the 
highest  cultivation,  and  is  adapted  to  all  the  cereals,  grasses  and  vege- 
tables common  to  this  latitude.  By  reason  of  its  rich  soil  and  rolling 
surface,  which  alfords  good  lields  of  the  best  blue  grass,  it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  the  grazing  of  stock.  This  county  is  among  the  first  in 
the  production  of  corn,  hay,  swine,  sheep,  cattle,  wheat,  fruit  and 
potatoes.  There  are  probably  more  bushels  of  potatoes,  winter  wheat 
and  popcorn  grown  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  one  county  in  the 
State.  Blue  grass  nourishes  in  this  county  and  comes  without  seed- 
ing, and  perhaps  no  county  in  the  State  can  present  greater  induce- 
ments for  grazing  than  the  favored  county  of  Cass.  Fruit  is  some- 
thing which  can  be  raised  in  abundance,  and  at  this  writing  there 
lie  in  the  orchards  of  the  many  farmers  who  make  stock-raising 
their  first  effort,  bushels  of  apples  waiting  to  be  made  into  cider  or 
to  be  otherwise  used.  This  county  is  the  home  of  the  largest  grape- 
vine grower  in  the  world,  lion.  Silas  Wilson. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  county  contented  themselves  with  large 
fiocks  of  mongrel  or  half-blooded  Merino  sheep,  to  graze  the  wild 
grasses  of  the  prairies  which,  at  that  time,  were  so  abundant.  As  the 
county  became  settled  up  and  the  blue  grass  assumed  prestige  over 
the  wild  grass,  it  became  evident  that  there  had  to  be  a change  in  the 
kind  of  sheep.  Instead  of  keeping  large  fiocks  of  inferior  sheep  for 
the  annual  lleece,  it  was  found  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
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environment  to  keep  smaller  Hocks  of  larrie  filieep  for  the  mutton.  In 
view  of  this  tact  there  has  been  introduced  the  large  mutton  sheep, 
which  grow  to  an  immense  size,  producing  the  choicest  mutton,  on 
the  rich  blue  grass,  which  everywhere  abounds.  This  is  the  very  best 
grass  for  sheep,  hence  the  introduction  of  this  hitherto  new  feature 
in  the  stock-breeding  of  the  county. 

There  can  be  no  better  place  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  than  this 
county  affords,  from  the  fact  that  sheep  reipiire  dry  footing  and  an 
abundance  of  rich,  nutritious  grasses,  both  of  which  we  have.  There 
are  no  stagnant  ponds  nor  swampy  pastures,  which  are  so  injurious 
to  sheep,  hence  the  absence  of  some  of  the  most  destructive  diseases 
of  the  sheep,  such  as  the  fluke  and  foot-rot.  The  sheep  desires,  needs 
and  must  have  dry  footing,  and  an  abundance  of  rich  grasses,  to- 
gether with  plenty  of  corn  to  fatten  for  the  market,  ail  of  which  are 
furnished  by  the  soil  of  this  county. 

The  soil  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  the  early  hus- 
bandman in  the  way  of  large  yields  of  spring  wheat  until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  decade,  when  no  amount  of  skill  in  the  methods 
of  culture  availed,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  rotation,  to  try  the  winter  variety,  hieing  introduced  by  an 
enterprising  farmer,  and  pushed  by  him,  it  has  at  last  become,  one  of 
the  best  paying  crops  in  the  county,  and  to-day  there  is  more  of  this 
product  grown  than  in  any  other  county  of  equal  area.  It  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  this  crop  can  be  profitably  raised  here,  and 
there  will  be  a large  area  of  it  sown  this  fall. 

Potatoes  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown  in  the  county, 
and  there  are  annually  grown  in  the  townships  of  Grant,  Lincoln, 
Franklin  and  Pleasant  large  fields  of  them.  Many  farms  have  an 
acreage  of  forty  to  300  acres,  all  under  the  control  of  one  farmer. 
The  land  being  rotated  with  winter  wheat  and  clover  makes  the 
acres  very  prolific  and  profitable.  These  farmers  have  very  expen- 
sive machinery  for  the  planting  and  harvesting.  The  planting  is 
lone  by  one  man  and  team  with  a “ planter,”  who  can  plant  from  ten 
io  twelve  acres  per  day,  and  the  digging  is  done  almost  as  rapidly. 
Large  caves  are  provided  on  these  potato  farms  which  will  hold 
thousands  of  bushels,  and  the  teams  which  haul  the  potatoes  go  down 
in  them  to  unload  and  to  load  when  shipments  are  made.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year,  just  before  the  frosts  appeanwith  any  degree  of 
severity,  the  marts  in  the  above  townships  are  made  lively  by  the 
appearance  of  potato  wagons,  and  for  weeks  the  whole  population  of 
the  small  towns  and  surrounding  country  seem  to  be  employed  in 
handling  potatoes.  One  firm  has  had  government  contracts  for  fur- 
nishing potatoes,  which  have  to  be  sacked,  sorted,  graded,  and  in 
every  way  “ about  right.” 

'Ihere  is  probably  more  popcorn  grown  in  the  township  of 
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Urighton,  in  this  county,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  tState,  one  man  in 
that  township  having  at  this  writing  over  3ChJ  acres  of  this  crop 
growing.  It  will  appear  to  the  casual  observer  that  this  is  a 
small  business.  Not  so,  as  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the  culture 
of  this  crop  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  township  in  which  he 
lives,  llie  kind  of  popcorn  grown  is  what  is  called  the  rice,  and  is  a 
great  yielder  as  well  as  being  a favorite  with  the  restaurant  owners 
of  the  Eastern  markets.  The  crop  is  harvested  in  the  month  of 
-September,  each  busker  being  required  to  shuck,  clean  from  silks  and 
put  in  bags  for  the  purpose.  The  bags  are  then  sewed  up  and  stored 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  Eastern  markets. 


CLAEKE  COUXTY. 

The  soil  over  the  whole  of  this  county  is  a rich  black  loam,  under- 
laid with  yellow  clay.  This  clay  contains  considerable  lime  as  one  of 
its  constituents,  and  limestone  pebbles  are  found  in  it  to  some  extent, 
and  frequently  small  quantities  of  lime,  as  though  a pebble  had 
slacked,  and  it  thus  furnishes  the  soil  with  a constant  supply  of  that 
enriching  substance. 

Its  grasses  are  as  luxuriant  and  nutritious  as  are  found  in  the 
most  favored  localities,  and  live  stock,  including  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep,  grown  here  are  as  strong,  vigorous  and  long-lived  as  those  pro- 
duced in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  That  this  yeUow  clay  renders 
the  overlying  soil  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  blue  grass,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  this  grass  will  grow  well  in  clay  thrown  out 
when  digging  a well  or  other  excavation.  There  is  no  soil  on  earth 
so  well  fitted  for  the  growing  of  blue  grass  as  a rich  loam,  fortified  by 
a lime-bearing  clay  subsoil.  The  special  adaptation  of  the  soil  for 
blue  grass  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  very  little  of  the 
seed  has  been  sown  by  the  hand  of  man,  yet  this  grass  has  almos,. 
completely  taken  the  place  of  the  wild  grasses  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and  has  spread  its  thick,  velvety  carpet  not  only  on  the 
unbroken  prairies,  but  in  the  paths  and  open  spaces  in  the  woodlands; 
and  even  in  the  few  fields  which  have  long  been  .fenced  for  prairie 
hay  the  blue  grass  is  asserting  its  supremacy. 

Stock-raisers  have  found  by  repeated  trials  that  horses  and  sheep 
will  thrive  well  on  blue  grass  pasture  all  winter,  and  that  cattle  will 
do  the  same  when  the  ground  is  not  too  deeply  covered  with  snow; 
and  it  is  becoming  a settled  policy  of  the  farmers  to  reserve  a part  of 
their  pastures  for  winter  and  early  spring  use,  by  turning  their  stock 
off  about  the  first  of  June,  or  before,  and  allowing  the  grass  to  accumu- 
late until  the  frosts  of  winter,  when  it  has  fallen  and  formed  a thick 
coating  on  the  ground.  This  is  relished  by  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
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and  is  preferred  by  them  to  bay.  If  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
during  the  winter,  new  grass  grows  under  this  coating  of  old  grass, 
and  in  the  early  spring  when  the  snow  is  melted  off,  the  stock  eat 
both  the  old  and  new  grass  together  greedily,  preferring  it  to  their 
dry  feed,  and  thriving  on  it  wonderfully.  This  very  early  spring  feed 
is  a great  boon  to  the  farmer,  for  while  it  satisfies  the  craving  of  his 
stock  for  green  feed,  the  old  grass,  although  still  nutritious,  prevents 
the  scours,  black  leg  and  other  evils  incident  to  a sudden  change  from 
the  dry  feed  of  winter  to  the  green  feed  of  summer.  The  farmer  is 
relieved  of  two  months  of  laborious,  wasteful  and  expensive  feeding, 
and  his  stock  go  on  to  his  summer  pastures  habituated  gradually  to 
green  feed,  and  in  splendid  condition. 

The  grass  grows  to  a good  height  and  covers  the  ground  com- 
pletely and  closely.  May  25  of  this  year  (1891)  blue  grass  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  inches  high  was  common  in  the  open  lields,  and  speci- 
mens from  forty-eight  to  li tty-seven  inches  high  were  exhibited  in 
Osceola.  Later,  specimens  sixty  to  sixty-five  inches  were  exhibited. 

In  all  the  county  there  is  not  a single  acre  which  cannot  be  made 
to  grow  blue  grass  abundantly  by  simply  giving  it  a fair  chance.  If 
trees  or  bushes  cover  the  land,  they  should  be  thinned  out  and 
trimmed  uj)  so  the  sun  may  get  to  the  ground,  and  there  will  result 
the  most  charming  and  productive,  wmods  pasture. 

Thus  it  is  truthfully  said  there  is  not  an  acre  of  waste  land  in  the 
county. 

While  Clarke  County  is  well  drained,  it  is  also  well  watered.  Kun- 
ning  streams  and  springs  are  abundant;  the  character  of  the  subsoil 
renders  it  easy  to  construct  artificial  ponds  or  lakes,  and  one  very 
rarely  has  to  dig  more  than  thirty-live  feet  to  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  most  excellent  vein  water. 

Tins  is  also  a good  corn  county.  The  soil,  a dark  loam,  is  well 
fitted  for  the  raising  of  this  crop,  and  large  returns  are  the  rule  with 
very  few  exceptions.  The  clay  subsoil  furnishes  a reasonably  prompt 
uuderdrainage  which  leaves  the  surface  in  good  condition  for  the 
young  corn,  and,  with  proper  care,  there  need  never  be  a short  crop 
on  account  of  wet  weather. 

Corn  also  yields  well  when  the  seasons  are  very  dry.  In  the  very 
dry  year  of  1887,  on  a field  of  thirty-five  acres  of  corn  which  had  been 
a clover  pasture,  a citizen  of  the  county  raised  fifty  bushels  of  good, 
sound  corn  to  the  acre,  without  a drop  of  rain  from  the  time  the  corn 
was  planted  until  the  crop  was  grown.  Other  instances  like  this 
could  be  named. 

Of  late  years  winter  wheat  has  become  a favorite  crop.  The 
average  has  largely  increased,  and  the  crops  are  very  satisfactory. 
Numerous  fields  of  wheat  this  year  (1891)  have  yielded  over  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre. 
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Oats,  flax,  I'ye  and  buckwheat  yield  abundantly,  bay  is  a sure  crop 
and  the  Clark  County  stock-raiser  is  never  obliged  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  county  for  grain  or  hay  for  his  stock. 

In  fruits  Clark  County  is  fortunate.  It  raises  apples  in  great 
variety,  most  excellent  in  size  and  cpiality,  and  in  great  abundance. 
AVinter  apples  of  the  very  best  cpiality,  equal  to  a])ples  grown  in 
Michigan,  Ohio  or  any  other  State,  were  so  plenty  in  the  Osceola 
market  in  the  fall  of  188S,  that  they  were  freely  offered  and  sold  at 
from  twenty-live  to  forty  cents  a bushel,  but  juices  are  usually  higher, 
owing  to  scarcity  in  other  i)laces.  The  crop  scarcely  ever  fails 
here,  and  large  quantities  are  shii)[)ed  annually,  yielding  large  returns 
to  the  fortunate  owners  of  orchards. 

Peaches  and  pears  are  not  jjroduced  in  very  great  abundance,  but 
cherries,  plums,  grapes  and  all  small  fruits  are  raised  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

Osceola,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Clark  County,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  most  prosperous,  enterprising  and  i)rogressive  cities  of 
the  second  class  in  Iowa.  AVhen  it  became  a ‘-city  of  the  second 
class”  in  1881)  a special  census  was  taken,  and  the  population  was 
then  2,200.  The  population  has  slowly  increased  since  that  time.  In 
appearance  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  .State. 

Osceola  has  two  handsome  brick  school  buildings.  There  are 
eleven  departments,  with  a teacher  for  each  department,  and  a super- 
intendent over  all.  A diploma  from  Osceola’s  high  school  admits  the 
student  to  the  Iowa  State  University  witliout  passing  the  usual  rigid 
examination.  Better  free  schools  will  not  be  found  in  any  town  in 
America. 


FKEAIOXT  COUNTY. 

Among  this  galaxy  of  counties,  one  of  the  Big  Four,  standing 
jn'eeminently  among  them,  combining  in  common  the  best  features 
l)eculiar  to  any  and  all,  is  Fremont,  the  extreme  southwestern  county 
of  the  State.  Fremont  County  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  won 
the  first  premium  on  her  exhibit,  against  all  competitors,  at  her  first 
representation  in  the  Hay  Palace  at  Creston,  Iowa.  She  does  not 
claim  that  her  area  is  devoted  to  any  one  thing,  but  that  in  diversity 
of  productions  and  quality  she  will  compare  favorably  with  any  and 
all  other  counties.  In  her  limited  area  she  offers  a greater  diversity 
of  landscape  and  a more  varied  product  than  any  other. 

Bounded  on  the  entire  western  side  by  the  Missouri  Fiver,  between 
the  river  on  one  side  and  the  line  of  lofty  and  picturesque  bluffs  on 
the  other,  lies  a valley  averaging  some  eight  miles  in  width.  The  soil 
of  this  valley  is  made  up  of  the  alluvial  deposits  from  the  river,  and 
from  its  great  depth  and  excessive  richness  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
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No  rotation  of  crops  is  needed  here,  no  artiticial  fertilizers  are  required, 
but  the  same  field  year  after  year  bears  immense  crops  of  corn  and 
grass,  while  on  the  luxuriant  pasture  lands  immense  herds  of  the  finest 
cattle  feed  from  January  to  December.  From  its  contiguity  to  the 
river  drought  can  never  be  so  severe  as  to  injure  it,  elevated  so  far 
above  the  river  that  Hoods  never  overwhelm  it.  Here  is  wdiere  the 
yield  per  acre  is  so  great  that  the  average  almost  surpasses  belief. 

The  valleys  are  noted  for  corn,  small  grains,  grasses,  cattle,  hogs 
and  horses.  The  uplands  grow  corn,  oats  and  fruits,  while  the  broken 
part  of  the  county,  presenting  the  same  features,  and  in  fact  a pro- 
longation of  the  formation  running  through  Pottawattamie,  Mills  and 
Fremont  Counties,  form  the  greatest  fruit-producing  region  in  the 
world.  Here  all  kinds  of  apples,  pears  and  small  fruits  grow  to  great 
perfection.  This  county,  too,  when  cleared  of  its  native  timber  and 
properly  cultivated,  yields  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  This  portion  of  the  county  is  at  present  mostly  in  small  farms, 
which  are  divided  between  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  grains. 

The  soil  of  Fremont  County  is  wonderfully  rich  in  all  the  con- 
stituents of  plant  food,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  superior  quality  of  all 
lier  products.  It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  “bluff  deposit” 
and  the  black,  loamy  soil  of  the  later  alluvial  deposits.  There  are  no 
swamps,  marshes  or  bogs,  so  prevalent  in  other  sections,  thus  rendering 
every  acre  of  the  county  tillable.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  with  an 
annual  range  of  the  thermometer  just  sufiicient  to  secure  comfort  and 
liealth.  It  lies  far  enough  towards  the  South  to  enjoy  a comparatively 
short  w'inter,  which  is  sometimes  severe  while  it  lasts,  but  never  be- 
coming so  cold  as  to  be  unbearable.  In  summer  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  daily  breezes  which  rarely,  if  ever,  develop  into  strong  winds. 

Out  of  a total  population  of  16,839  she  has  gathered  into  her  cities 
and  villages  5,220.  Hamburg  heads  the  list  with  a population  of  1,990, 
a thriving  little  city,  perpetuating  in  name  the  grateful  memories 
wliicli  cling  in  the  minds  of  its  founders  for  their  native  home  in  the 
dear  old  Fatherland.  Hamburg  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  south 
line  of  the  county,  on  the  Kansas  City,  !St.  Joseplr  & Council  Bluffs 
liailroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bed  Oak  branch  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  & (Juincy  Bailroad.  The  country  round  about  is  fertile, 
and  is  an  evidence  of  the  thrift  and  foresight  of  its  Germanic  founders. 
Sidney,  the  county  seat,  with  a population  of  1,000,  ,is  beautifully 
located  on  the  table-lands  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Hastings  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy 
Bailroad. 

The  Farragut  Boiler  IMiUs,  at  Farragut,  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington & Quincy  Bailroad,  owned  and  operated  by  Bettogle  & 
Brown,  located  only  one  mile  from  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  mills  in  the  country.  W ater  power  is  used  and  the  mill  is 
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furnished  throughout  with  the  most  perfect  and  complete  of  modern 
machinery.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  100  barrels  per  day,  and  a 
ready  market  is  found  for  the  entire  product.  The  value  of  the  mill  to 
the  town  and  surrounding  country  is  twofold.  The  quality  of  the  Hour 
gives  to  the  Farragut  mill  a wide  fame,  and  consequently  advertises 
the  little  city  which  is  proud  to  claim  it  as  her  own.  Then,  only  the 
native  grain  is  ground,  and  the  immediate  farmers  can  always  obtain 
at  its  office  the  highest  market  price  for  their  wheat,  thus  making  of 
the  mill  a home  industry  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Farragut  is  also 
proud  — and  justly  so — of  her  elevator.  This  is  an  elevator  operated 
by  a twenty-flve-horse  power  engine,  a storage  capacity  of  forty  cars, 
and  a corn-shelling  capacity  of  (5,000  bushels  per  day.  The  highest 
market  price  for  all  grains  is  paid,  and  thus  affords  the  farmers  an 
immediate  and  ready  market  for  all  their  spare  grain.  Farragut  is 
also  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  ships  more  than  300  cars  of  live  stock 
annually. 

For  the  homeseeker  Fremont  County  offers  inducements  which 
are  unrivaled  elsewhere.  Her  lands  bring  an  average  price  of  ;i535 
per  acre,  and  not  a toot  but  will  yield  a good  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. Her  facilities  for  all  lines  of  agricultural  work  are  unequaled, 
and  for  the  breeder  of  line  stock  she  is  unsurpassed  as  a place  to 
locate. 


LUCAS  CUUXl'Y. 

One  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  Blue  Grass  Begion  is  Lucas 
County,  situated  midway  between  the  ^Mississippi  River  on  the  east 
and  the  Missouri  River  on  the  west,  the  second  tier  of  counties  north 
of  the  Missouri  State  line,  and  containing  277,0(J<J  acres  of  land  and 
15,000  people.  The  soil  is  a black  vegetable  mold  capable  of  inex- 
haustible resources,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  a period  of  twenty- 
live  years  of  successive  farming.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  broken 
and  the  numerous  streams  that  interlace  the  county  are  thickly  skirted 
with  a heavy  growth  of  valuable  timber.  Hickory,  walnut,  ash, 
maple,  white  and  black  oak,  lime  and  basswood  form  the  principal 
varieties  of  wood  that  abound  in  large  quantities.  It  may  be  truth- 
fully stated  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  land  included  in  the  borders 
of  Lucas  county  may  be  tilled  and  made  to  produce  abundant  crops. 
Every  county  in  the  district  known  as  the  “Blue  Grass  Region”  has 
its  own  peculiarity.  Some  counties  surpass  others  in  the  production 
of  corn  and  cereals,  others  in  stock,  and  still  others  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Lucas  is  especially  a stock-raising  county,  and  in  addition, 
the  richest  coal  held  in  Southwestern  Iowa. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  any  county  in  the  State  excels  Lucas  in 
point  of  the  cliaracter  of  its  horses  and  cattle.  There  is  not  a herd  of 
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cattle  in  the  county  wliere  you  will  not  liud  all  the  way  from  thor- 
oughbred Dui'ham,  Galloway,  Pallagus  or  Hereford  cattle  or  a large 
percentage  of  half  and  quarter-blood  stock.  In  the  stalls  of  the  farmer 
and  in  the  cities  and  towns  will  be  found  more  than  300  tine  Clyde, 
Percheron,  Norman,  Shire,  English  draft  and  French  coach  horses, 
a large  number  being  imported,  their  colts  bringing  from  $100  to 
$300  each,  according  to  grade  and  size,  besides  over  thirty  of  the  best 
breed  of  trotting  stallions,  and  Chariton  is  fast  becoming  another 
Lexington.  Most  of  the  stock  raised  in  the  county  live  on  the  blue 
grass  nine  months  in  the  year  and  very  often  the  whole  year.  At 
least  100,000  acres  of  Lucas  County’s  soil  produces  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  This  furnishes  an  unlimited 
amount  of  feed,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  baled  hay  are  shipped  from 
here  at  a price  of  from  $5  to  $12  per  ton;  .$12  being  the  price  in  1890. 

Ninety  thousand  bushels  of  timothy  seed  were  produced  in  1889, 
at  the  price  of  .$1.40  per  bushel,  the  yield  per  acre  frequently  being 
live  and  six  bushels  and  the  threshed  hay  used  for  cattle  feed.  The 
enormous  corn  crop  of  the  county  feeds  more  than  200  cars  of  hogs 
yearly  besides  10,000  head  of  steers.  The  oat  crop  this  year  will  yield 
on  an  average  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  estimated  that  300 
cars  wil  not  hold  the  surplus;  wheat,  ilax,  rye,  millet  and  barley  are 
produced  at  profitable  figures  also. 

Every  farmhouse  in  the  county  is  surrounded  by  fine  orchards  of 
apple,  cherry,  pear  and  plnm  trees.  The  apple  crop  has  never  failed, 
and  nearly  20,000  bushels  were  shipped  out  of  the  county  last  year  to 
the  Great  West,  realizing  about  50  cents  per  bushel  to  the  producer. 
One  orchard  near  the  city  of  Chariton,  that  of  $.  TI.  Mallory,  has  over 
fijOOO  trees  of  the  finest  of  early,  medium  and  late  varieties.  Cherries, 
pears  and  plums  grow  in  abundance.  Home-grown  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  dewberries  and  blackberries  grace  the 
tables  in  their  season  in  great  profusion.  One  gardener  this  year 
shipped  out  10,000  boxes  of  strawberries  to  other  points. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  coal  fields  of  Lucas  County.  In 
1889  487,500  tons  of  coal  were  mined,  consisting  of  the  finest  bituminous 
coal,  which  burns  without  clinkers  and  leaves  ashes  almost  as  wdiite  as 
those  produced  from  wood.  Five  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the 
mines  throughout  the  entire  year  and  the  number  will  be  increased  to 
6o0  during  the  present  year.  What  a paradise  for  manufacturers! 
Lump  coal  at  .$1.50  to  $2.00,  nut  .$1.25  to  .$1.50,  pea  75  cents  to  $1.00, 
and  steam  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton.  It  is  the  cheapest  fuel  on  earth 
and  no  limit  to  the  quantity.  Every  acre  of  land  in  the  county  is 
underlaid  with  veins  of  coal  from  ten  inches  to  sixty  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  in  some  places  two  and  three  veins  are  found  in  immediate 
proximity. 

Farm  lands  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region  are  as  safe  and  profitable 
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investment  as  government  bonds,  and  Lucas  County  lands  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Every  foot  of  land  is  fenced  and  the  pasture 
land  is  worth  as  much  as  the  cultivated.  Splendid  farms  of  80  to  160 
acres  with  good  fences,  good  houses  and  hams,  fruit  trees,  water  in 
abundance,  and  from  three  to  ten  miles  from  railroad,  can  he  bought 
from  $20  to  $25  per  acre,  say  one-third  down,  balance  on  three  to  five 
years’  time  at  6 per  cent,  annual  interest.  The  best  farms  will  sell  for 
$40  to  $50  per  acre,  the  forest  lands  from  $15  to  $20.  .Tust  think,  only 
150  miles  east,  in  Illinois,  land  not  any  better  than  these  sells  for  $75 
and  $100  per  acre.  The  farms  of  this  county  before  the  World's  Fair 
will  be  selling  from  $40  to  $100  per  acre,  and  now  a number  of  them  can 
be  purchased  at  a very  low  rate  and  will  amply  pay  the  investor  for 
his  pains.  The  taxes  of  the  county  are  exceedingly  low,  as  all  the 
highways,  bridges,  courthouse  and  public  buildings  have  been  built, 
and  as  the  State  is  out  of  debt  and  the  county  owing  only  $10,000 
there  is  no  occasion  for  heavy  taxes.  On  the  average  improved  160 
acres  of  land  $22  will  pay  the  tax,  one-half  in  March  and  the  balance  in 
September,  and  this  on  an  actual;value  of  about  $5,000,  or  less  than  434 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

Chariton,  the  capital  of  Lucas  County,  is  a city  of  the  second  class, 
having  a population  of  nearly  4,0(X),  being  an  increase  in  the  last  two 
years  of  1,000,  situated  in  the  center  of  Lucas  County  on  the  main  line 
of  the  great  Burlington  system,  within  eight  hours’  ride  of  Chicago 
and  four  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha. 

Let  us  see  for  a moment  the  trading  facilities  and  the  markets  of 
Chariton:  In  1800,  .$250,000  worth  of  the  finest  and  best  horses  in  the 
world  were  shipped  out  of  Chariton,  or  125  cars  of  twenty  horses 
each — 2,500  horses,  averaging  $100 — or  nearly  $17  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  county;  and  these  horses  were  raised  by  the 
farmers  of  Lucas  county  on  their  famous  and  nutritious  blue  grass, 
timothy  and  clover,  and  costing  no  more  to  raise  than  a three-year- 
old  steer,  being  Clydes,  Xormans,  Fercherons  and  Shire  breeds;  $200,- 
000  represents  the  income  from  butter  and  eggs  from  one  firm  in  the 
city,  or  about  three  times  that  amount  handled  here,  besides  4,000 
pounds  of  cheese  turned  out  daily  by  our  cheese  factory;  50,000 
bushels  of  timothy  is  sent  East  yearly  from  this  place,  and  hundreds 
of  cars  of  hay,  corn,  rye  and  oats.  A close  estimate  of  the  various 
products  raised  by  the  farmers  tributary  to  Chariton,  including  the 
output  of  our  factories,  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than 
$3,000,000  yearly  paid  for  the  products  sent  out  by  our  city  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 
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MILLS  COITN^TY. 

Itlills  County  lies  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Iowa  and  is  the 
extreme  western  of  the  second  tier  of  counties  from  the  south  line  of 
the  State.  The  county  is  composed  of  three  separate  and  distinct 
divisions  or  varieties  of  land.  The  central  and  eastern  portions  are 
rich,  line,  well-drained  uplands  which  are  eminently  adapted  to  general 
farming  purposes.  The  extreme  western  portion  of  the  county  con- 
sists of  the  wide  alluvial  plain  of  the  IMissouri  River  bottom,  and  east 
of  this  the  wide,  rich  valley  of  the  Nislinabotna  River.  These  two  val- 
leys are  celebrated  for  the  production  of  immense  quantities  of  corn 
and  hay.  Lying  between  the  uplands  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Mis- 
souri valley  on  the  other,  extending  the  full  breadth  of  the  county 
from  north  to  south,  and  varying  in  width  from  live  to  lifteen  miles, 
is  a section  of  country  of  a peculiar  formation.  On  the  west  it  breaks 
in  abrupt  descents  from  bigh  and  lofty  bluffs  overlooking  the  Mis- 
souri valley.  From  the  crest  of  these  bluffs  it  rolls  towards  the  east 
until  it  merges  into  the  level  and  fertile  uplands.  These  bluffs  and 
hills  and  enclosed  valleys  were  for  the  most  part  heavily  clothed  with 
timber  until  the  iconoclastic  hand  of  man  cleared  them  to  bear  a new 
forest  of  trees  more  agreeable  to  his  cultivated  taste. 

Prof.  White,  ex-State  Geologist,  speaking  of  this  formation,  says, 
“ It  is  ground  so  line  and  mixed  in  such  i)roportions,  so  commuted,  as 
to  form  the  most  perfect  plant  food  in  existence.”  At  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  a sample  of  IMills  County  soil  was  exliih- 
iteil  in  a lune-foot  glass  tube,  showing  the  soil  for  nine  feet  from  sur- 
face down.  A committee  of  competent  anil  skilled  judges  declared  it 
the  richest  yet  found  within  the  limits  of  the.  United  .States.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  soil  and  one  showing  its  exceeding  ricliness  is  tliat 
portions  of  it  taken  from  the  bluff’s  at  a dei)th  of  eighty  feet  will  grow 
vegetation  immediately  on  being  brought  to  tlie  surface,  something 
that  can  be  said  of  no  other  soil  in  the  world.  Is  it  any  wmnder,  then, 
that  these  bluffs  frowned  with  a heavy  natural  growth  of  timber,  and 
that  they  should  now  bear  countless  thousands  of  fruit-bearing  trees? 
For  here  w'e  find  the  immense  appie  orchards  wiiich  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  fostering,  wdiich  are  a never-ceasing  wonder  to  the  owuiers  even 
and  which  are  destined  to  furnish  the  apple  crop  of  the  United  States. 
Fruit-grow'ing  has  proved  so  profitable  in  this  locality  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  acres  are  being  pianted  to  fruit,  and  the  old  staples 
of  the  county  l)eing  daily  replaced  by  orchards  and  vineyards. 

That  Miils  County’s  ciaim  to  being  the  greatest  fruit-producing 
region  of  the  country  is  not  groundless,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  she  took  the  first  premium  at  the  New'  Orleans  Exposition,  and 
has  taken  four  consecutive  awards  at  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society's  Expositions. 
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Tlie  idea  that  Mills  County  was  destined  to  be  a great  fruit  coun- 
try was  first  suggested  by  the  results  attained  by  numerous  private 
orchards  planted  some  years  ago.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
fruit  yielded  by  these  orchards  drew  attention  to  the  industry 
and  the  last  few  years  has  seen  only  the  beginning  of  what  will  be 
in  time  an  industry  too  immense  to  be  handled  within  the  bounds 
of  a magazine  article.  Xot  considering,  then,  many  of  these  private 
orchards,  w'hich  are  nearly  all  comparatively  small,  there  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  (llenwood,  which  lies  in  the  very  center  of  this  area,  from 
4,500  to  5,000  acres  planted  in  fruit.  These  orchards  vary  in  size  from 
a few  acres  to  the  800-acre  orchard  of  lion.  John  Y.  Stone,  which  con- 
tains about  100,000  apple  trees,  50,000  grape  vines,  besides  thousands 
of  other  fruit-bearing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  The  total  number  of 
trees  is  conservatively  estimated  to  reach  the  enormous  number  of 
750,000.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  as  yet,  however,  young  and 
not  bearing.  Hut  to  show  the  w'onderful  properties  of  the  soil  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  country,  the  writer  will  state  that  he  has  lying 
before  him  as  he  writes  two  immense  yellow  transparents  which  he 
picked  off  a three-year-old  tree.  And  this  tree  was  by  no  means  con- 
spicuous tor  its  bearing  qualities,  as  he  saw  many  of  its  fellow's  more 
or  less  loaded  with  fruit.  And,  more  w'onderful  still,  he  saw'  a tree 
planted  only  this  last  spring,  and  consequently  in  its  second  year, 
W'hich  was  bearing!  But  not  to  consider  these  exceptional  cases,  trees 
in  Mills  County  commence  to  bear  prolitably  from  live  to  seven  years 
after  planting,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  it  is  a very  poor  tree  which 
w'ill  not  yield  ten  bushels.  ^Vssume,  then,  this  conservative  estimate; 
let  us  try  to  conceive  what  750,000  trees  means  to  IMills  County.  At 
ten  bushels  per  tree  it  means  7,500,000;  at  fifty  bushels  per  w'agon 
load,  these  apples  w'ould  1111  150,000  wagons;  or  at  three  bushels  each, 
W'ould  fill  2,500,000  barrels;  at  200  bushels  per  car  they  would  load  12,450 
freight  cars,  or  a solid  train  load  of  apples  seventy-five  miles  long! 
An  active  picker  can  harvest  about  thirty  bushels  a day,  and  at  this 
rate  it  w'ould  take  him  174,000  days  to  pick  the  crop,  or  477  years  nearly ; 
or  ten  men  must  work  every  day  from  tw'enty-one  to  seventy  years  of 
age  to  gather  it!  These  apples  in  the  past  have  realized  to  the  growers 
about  50  cents  per  busbel,  but  figuring  at  a low  estimate  of  40  cents 
the  value  of  this  crop  is  5?3,000,000;  3%  cents  per  bushel  is  paid  for 
picking,  or  8202,500,  leaving  a net  w'orth  to  the  growers  of  82,735,500, 
or  over  8500  per  acre!  And  all  this  on  about  5,000  acres,  w'hile  Mills 
County  holds  within  her  borders  150,000  acres  of  this  land,  every  foot 
of  which  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruit.  This  land  but  a few  years 
ago  w as  accounted  at  but  a nominal  value,  but  now  wdthin  a few 
miles  of  shipping  points  commands  a value  of  850  per  acre,  one  mile 
from  Gleuw'ood  laud  half  covered  w'ith  fruit  brings  8100  -ie”  ac^r, 
while  orchard  land  n>adily  sells  for  8200  ‘’/“'e. 
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Iowa  as  a State  leads  all  others  in  the  production  of  corn  and 
oats;  is  the  greatest  livestock  State  in  the  Union,  producing  more 
hogs  than  any  other  State,  large  or  small,  and  is  only  excelled  by 
Texas  in  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle.  Preeminent  in  Iowa 
stands  Montgomery  County,  with  an  unrivaled  record  for  producing 
all  these  things.  She  shipped  to  market  in  one  year  live  stock  valued 
at  the  enormous  amount  of  $1,195,455,  as  follows: 

Horses,  420,  value,  $63,000;  cattle,  8,316,  value,  .$415,800;  hogs, 
55,620,  value,  .$709,155;  sheep,  900,  value,  .$4,500;  mules,  20,  value, 
$3,000.  Total,  live  stock,  65,276;  total  valuation,  .$1,195,455.  This 
amount  is  more  by  several  thousand  dollars  than  the  entire  valuation 
of  all  the  stock  in  the  county  in  1880. 

But  it  is  not  alone  our  pastures  that  make  our  stock.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  where  blue  grass  nourishes  all  the  grasses,  grains, 
vegetables  and  fruits  natural  to  the  great  corn  belt  grow  with  greatest 
luxuriance.  Hence  it  is  that  Iowa,  and  particularly  Southwestern 
Iowa,  grows  the  most  corn  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  the 
production  per  acre  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  other  staples  of  com- 
merce is  the  largest  here.  A great  diversity  of  agricultural  products 
are  therefore  grown  in  Southwest  Iowa,  and  it  is  claimed,  as  among 
our  chief  advantages,  that  we  can  raise  not  only  one  crdp  but  many. 
Unlike  other  regions,  w'e  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  a single  crop. 
Xo  blue  grass  farmer  can  have  a year  of  total  failure.  There  is  one 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  Iowa  blue  grass  soil  that  ranks  of  first 
importance,  and  that  is  in  capacity  to  stand  extremes  of  wet  or  dry, 
especially  of  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  that  no  absolute  failure  of  crops 
has  ever  been  known  in  this  region.  For  the  past  few  years  drought 
has  completely  destroyed  the  crops  of  many  regions  round  about  us, 
yet  in  the  blue  grass  region  we  have  had  splendid  crops.  Geologists 
tell  us  that  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  soil  of  this  region  makes  it 
possible  to  receive  a vast  store  of  water,  and  retain  it  for  a longer 
time  than  any  other  soil  known  to  them. 

Of  late  years  fruit-raising  has  become  a great  industry  in  South- 
west Iowa,  and  now  thousands  of  barrels  are  shipped  out  annually. 
Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  form  a very  valuable  export. 

Although  a prairie  country,  good  timber  is  found  in  considerable 
abundance.  The  county  is  traversed  by  several  beautiful  streams  of 
considerable  size  and  an  innumberable  number  of  small  ones.  In  fact, 
there  is  hardly  a quarter-section  that  has  not  living  water  upon  it. 
The  surface  is  gently  rolling,  and  is  the  best  drained  country  any- 
where. 

The  artificial  advantages  of  this  region  are  improving  rapidly. 
Its  lailroads  and  wagon  roads  are  of  tiie  best.  Its  schools  and  churches 
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are  unrivaled.  Its  public  buildings  are  beautiful  and  commodious, 
and  best  of  all,  the  rate  of  taxation  is  extremely  low,  lower  probably 
than  any  other  region  anywhere.  In  brief,  these  are  the  splendid 
advantages  this  region  presents  to  the  homeseeker,  or  to  capital  seek- 
ing investment. 

As  a corn-producing  county  she  made  her  record  by  taking  the 
first  prize  for  quality  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  Since  then 
she  has  increased  her  quality  and  quantity,  until  now  on  her  432 
square  miles  of  territory  she  raises  more  corn  than  is  raised  on  the 
entire  territory  included  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  ‘Washington  and  Wyoming.  Land  yields  as  high  as 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  an  average  of  forty-four  bushels. 
"Wheat  is  not  considered  much  of  a crop  in  Montgomery  County,  yet 
she  raises  more  wheat  than  the  six  New  England  States  combined. 
But  to  care  for  this  crop  she  has  nine  as  fine  flouring  mills,  so  far  as 
appliances  go,  as  can  be  found  anywdiere. 

The  second  crop  of  importance  is  the  oat  crop,  with  a yield  con- 
siderably exceeding  a half  million  bushels,  the  yield  per  acre  running 
from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  bushels.  Barley,  buckwheat  and  rye  also 
yield  well,  and  are  growm  to  a considerable  extent.  One  township  is 
almost  entirely  settled  with  Swedes,  an  intelligent,  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious class  of  citizens.  These  settlers  have  commenced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  broom  corn,  an  industry  destined  to  assume  large  proportions. 
Iowa  has  a crop  which,  while  fourth  in  importance,  is  of  a magnitude 
little  appreciated  by  casual  observers,  i.  e.,  hay.  Montgomery  County 
contributes  to  this  crop  a total  of  over  100  tons  annually,  and  finds  a 
market  for  all  over  and  above  home  consumption,  in  the  South. 

With  such  a superabundance  of  food  products  fit  for  man  and 
beast,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Montgomery  County  is  assuming  great 
importance  as  a stock-raising  district.  This  industry  had  its  inception 
in  the  early  history  of  the  county,  and  time  has  but  confirmed  the  faith 
of  the  men  who  made  the  earliest  start.  Time,  too,  has  effected  a 
grading  up  of  the  native  stock,  and  an  introduction  of  pure  breeds, 
until  now  ^Montgomery  County  “ stands  without  a peer  in  the  whole 
quarter  of  the  State  for  the  reputation  of  her  herds  of  pure-bred  stock, 
and  for  the  speed  of  her  standard-bred  trotters.” 

I have  already  given  figures  showing  the  enormous  value  of  the 
hog  crop.  This  crop  is  of  especial  value,  as  it  holds  a large  margin  of 
profit  on  a small  investment  of  capital.  The  leading  breeds  are  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire,  and  the  droves  rank  high  in  quality. 

According  to  the  1890  State  reports  Montgomery  County  ranks  as 
a leading  dairying  region.  She  has  now  three  creameries,  producing 
267,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  one  cheese  factory  turning  out  annually 
39,336  pounds  of  cheese. 
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The  Federal  census  names  Iowa  as  the  State  in  the  Union  having 
the  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy,  her  percentage  being  but  1 per 
cent,  Montgomery  County,  with  a population  of  about  18,(X)0,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  foreign,  has  but  one-third  of  1 per  cent, 
a record  to  which  she  points  with  special  pride.  She  has  school 
property  valued  at  8125,872,  owns  138  schools,  has  5,393  scholars  and 
employs  243  teachers.  She  invites  attention  to  the  illustrations  she 
presents  showing  the  character  and  substantial  nature  of  her  school 
tmildings.  Aside  from  her  numerous  and  commodious  city  schools,  she 
calls  attention  to  her  rural  schools  standing  every  two  miles  through- 
out her  boundaries.  Supplementing  and  completing  this  showing 
tliere  are  within  a radius  of  100  miles  twenty-four  academies  and  col- 
leges, offering  the  best  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  education. 
The  saloon,  that  deadly  enemy  to  manhood  and  morality,  finds  no 
lodgment  within  her  borders. 

Med  ( )ak,  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery  County,  a progressive 
city  of  4,200  inhabitants,  is  located  fifty  miles  east  of  Omaha  in  the 
delightful  valley  of  the  Nishnabotna  River  (a  stream  furnishing  water 
power),  on  the  main  line  of  one  of  the  best  equipped  railroads  in 
America  — the  Chicago,  lluiiington  A (Quincy,  lied  Oak  has  three 
weekly  newspapers,  numerous  schoolhouses  and  elegant  and  commo- 
dious churches.  It  lias  a direct  pressure  system  of  waterworks,  self- 
sustaining,  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  with  six  miles  of  street 
mains  by  which  pure  water  supplied  exclusively  from  wells  is  furnished 
for  domestic  uses,  and  ample  fire  protection  is  afforded.  The  latter 
service  is  supplemented  by  two  hose  companies,  and  a hook  and  ladder 
company.  'I’he  city  has  gas,  telephone  and  street  car  service,  and  is 
at  ])resent  putting  in  a system  of  electric  lighting  which  will  be  equal 
to  that  in  many  cities  of  more  than  double  its  population.  The 
county  is  just  completing  a new  courthouse,  which  is  the  pride  of 
every  citizen  and  the  admiration  of  every  visitor.  Taxes  are  reason- 
able, and  she  has  no  bonded  or  other  indebtedness  except  850,000 
courthouse  bonds  recently  issued. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  town  consist  of  furniture  factories, 
sash  factories  and  other  wood-working  establishments,  foundries, 
machine  .shops,  flour  mills,  etc.,  etc.,  with  room  for  more,  and  a desire 
on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  afford  moderate  assistance 
to  any  new  industry. 


POTTA  WATTAMIE  COUN'T Y. 

Pottawattamie  County  is  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  wonderful 
Mine  Grass  liegion  of  Iowa,  and  is  in  no  respect  behind  her  sister 
counties  in  productive  fertility.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Old 
vCorlp  ties  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  soil  is  a deposit 
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known  as  the  loess.  Prof.  White,  the  eminent  geologist,  classes  our 
soil  as  almost  identical  with  the  Phine  deposit.  This  soil  is  popularly 
known  as  “ bluff  deposit,”  and  covers  the  entire  county  to  a depth  of 
from  ten  to  200  feet,  rendering  our  soil  the  most  fertile  in  the  world. 
On  this  soil  grow  all  grains  common  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  of  course,  being  corn,  as  our  county  lies  in  the  geographical 
center  of  the  great  corn  belt. 

• The  topography  of  the  county  is  such  that  land  desirable  for  any 
branch  of  agriculture,  horticulture  or  stock-raising  industries  may  be 
found.  The  blue  gra.ss,  for  which  this  section  of  country  is  noted, 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  makes  of  Pottawattamie  County  a stock-rais- 
ing district  of  the  highest  grade.  The  raising  of  line  stock  is  exten- 
sive, and  will,  in  the  future,  command  more  attention  than  ever  in  the 
past.  The  county  is  unrivaled  in  advantages  for  dairying,  but  this 
industry  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy,  as  there  are  now  in  the  county  but 
two  creameries,  turning  out  85,(J00  pounds  of  butter  annually.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  future  will  see  a wonderful  advance  on  this  line. 
The  corn-producing  area  is  confined  to  the  eastern-part  of  the  county 
and  to  the  immensely  rich  alluvial  valley  of  the  Missouri,  leaving 
between  these  two  tracts  a strip  of  country  some  twenty  miles  wide, 
consisting  of  bluffs,  hills  and  rolling  country  not  so  well  adapted  to 
ordinary  farm  cultivation.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  comity  which  is 
most  valuable,  and  which  yields  the  largest  returns  to  the  acre,  as  it  is 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  enumeration  of 
farms,  number  of  men  engaged,  or  value  of  crop,  is  difficult  to  give. 
We  shall,  tlierefore,  confine  our  facts  and  figures  to  an  area  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  from  Council  Bluffs,  the  county  seat;  but  what  is 
said  of  that  territory  can  be  applied  to  the  remainder  as  well. 

For  convenience  sake  it  will  be  best  to  consider  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  under  three  heads,  i.  e.,  fruit-growers,  vegetable-growl- 
ers and  tlorists.  But  first  let  us  look  at  the  country  itself.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  composed  of  bluffs  and  abruptly  rolling  hills,  enclosing 
glens,  dells  and  protected  valleys.  Every  foot  of  ground  is  covered  to 
a great  depth  by  the  immensely  rich  bluff  deposit  mentioned  above, 
overlying  which  is  a vegetable  deposit  formed  by  untold  generations 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  grasses.  The  natural  timber  is  now  nearly  cleared 
off,  and  in  its  place  the  slopes  are  covered  with  vineyards,  gardens  and 
greenhouses,  while  the  crests  and  edges  of  the  bills  are  crowned  or 
fringed  with  stately  groves  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  contiguity  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  configuration  of  the  land  renders  of  this 
favored  tract  an  immense  hotbed,  -where  all  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  grow  luxuriantly,  protected  from  frost  and  weather. 

In  the  small  portion  of  this  district  mentioned  above  are  found 
some  TOO  fruit-growers,  occupying  an  average  of  six  acres  each.  Of 
these  broad  acres  one-quarter  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  grapes. 
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while  the  reniaimler  is  given  up  to  plums,  apples,  cherries  and  small 
fruits.  In  this  small  district  there  are  over  KK)  orchards  of  immense 
proportions,  not  counting  the  numberless  smaller  private  orchards,  all 
of  which,  however,  add  their  (piota  of  line  fruits.  The  (piality  and 
variety  of  fruits  grown  here  are  unsurpassed  elsewhere,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  favored  locality  is  the  best  fruit-pro- 
ducing area  outside  of  California.  To  the  epicurean  taste,  indeed, 
our  fruits'  are  even  accounted  superior  to  the  far-famed  California 
varieties — not  in  size,  perhaps,  but  in  texture,  llavor  and  general 
(piality.  That  this  is  by  no  means  an  assumed  superiority  is  evidenced 
by  the  market  demand  for  our  production.  We  find  our  market  both 
local  and  foreign.  Omaha,  Council  llluffs  and  Sioux  City  consume 
immense  (piantities,  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  South  Dakota  on 
the  north,  Cheyenne  and  Denver  on  the  west,  Des  iloines  and  Chicago 
on  the  east,  and  St.  Louis  on  the  south,  take  the  remainder.  There 
are  facts  bearing  on  our  market  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion to  show  its  permanency.  Pottawattamie  County  is  on  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  fruit-growing  belt.  Allied  to  grape 
culture  is  the  production  of  wine.  The  past  has  proven  that  our 
grapes  make  as  good  wine  as  those  of  California,  and  while  this  con- 
version of  the  fruit  is  as  yet  small,  it  is  destined  in  the  future  to 
assume  gigantic  proportions. 

There  are  in  this  district  about  200  vegetable-growers,  utilizing  an 
average  acreage  of  twenty  acres.  The  value  of  this  crop  to  Potta- 
wattamie County  is  immense,  as  can  readily  be  seen  when  it  is  known 
that  the  income  to  the  growers  is  to  the  smallest  .$500,  and  to  the 
largest  $31,400  annually.  All  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
fruit-growing  will  apply  as  well  to  the  vegetables.  The  variety  and 
quality  are  unsurpassed.  Aside  from  the  natural  advantages  of  climate 
and  soil,  there  has  been  brought  to  their  production  all  that  science 
and  exi)erience  can  teach.  The  result  is  a quality  of  vegetables  which 
commands  the  highest  prices  and  meets  the  readiest  sale.  The  mar- 
kets are  mostly  local,  either  to  supply  canning  companies  or  the  de- 
mand of  the  cities  of  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha  and  $outh  Omaha,  with 
a population  of  over  225,(HX).  Each  morning,  wagons  from  over  100 
gardens  pass  over  the  bridge  connecting  the  two  States,  to  supply  the 
markets  of  Omaha  with  produce  for  daily  consumption;  and  after 
this  early  morning  movement  great  numbers  of  heavily-laden  wagons 
pass  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Last,  and  at  present  least,  but  still  of  great  importance,  is  the 
llorist  industry.  This  amounts  to  about  $40,000  annually,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  Council  Bluffs.  The 
southern  slope  of  the  hills  and  the  protected  valleys  are  a paradise  of 
flowers,  and  indicate  what  in  the  future  will  be  an  industry  of  vast 
importance  to  the  county.  Chicago,  Salt  Lake,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
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Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Huron,  Sioux  Falls,  Sioux  City,  Denver  and 
Kansas  City,  besides  the  local  markets  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha, 
are  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  from  these  greenhouses. 

Pottawattamie  County  thus  offers  to  the  prospective  settler 
unrivaled  advantages,  be  his  desire  what  it  may— agricultural,  horti- 
cultural or  stock-raising.  She  has  room  and  to  spare  for  all.  The 
average  value  of  her  land  is  $35  per  acre,  and  there  are  still  large 
tracts  waiting  occupancy. 

Council  Bluffs,  the  metropolis  of  Southwestern  Iowa,  is  destined 
to  be  a great  commerciid  city,  because  it  possesses  the  elements  and 
conditions  essential  to  the  making  of  all  great  towns. 

Two  things  of  great  importance  in  studying  cities  are  jobbing 
and  manufacturing,  and  wherever  the  latter  especially  is  largely  car- 
ried on,  a great  city  is  assured.  It  is  seldom  that  the  two  are  combined 
prominently  in  one  city,  and  especially  a young  city.  One  of  the 
noticeable  instances  of  this,  however,  is  found  in  Council  Bluffs. 

The  principal  foundation  upon  which  Council  Bluffs  rests  is  man- 
ufacturing, and  any  Western  city  that  can  point  to  that  as  forming 
a large  part  of  its  business  is  a safe  city  for  investment. 


KIXGGOLD  COUXTY. 

The  resources  of  Ringgold  County  have  already  been  demonstrated 
by  actual  test.  In  1890  the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  was  more 
than  forty  bushels;  in  1891  the  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  was  tw'o 
tons.  Such  a thing  as  a total  failure  of  crops  has  never  been  known 
in  Ringgold  County. 

There  are  in  the  county  206,391  acres  of  improved  land  and  82,834 
acres  of  unimproved  land;  135,873  acres  are  under  cultivation;  55,267 
acres  in  pasture.  These  figures  are  from  the  State  census  of  1885. 
Much  of  the  unimproved  land  has  been  put  under  cultivation  and 
utilized  for  pasture  since  that  time.  There  is  a solid,  substantial 
growth  in  the  county.  The  population  in  1880  was  12,085;  in  1890, 
13,556 — a gain  of  more  than  twelve  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of 
U nion,  which  contains  the  growing  city  of  Creston,  the  per  cent,  of 
increase  of  population  in  Ringgold  during  that  period  was  greater 
than  in  any  county  in  the  section.  While  many  adjoining  counties 
and  many  agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States  have  shown  an 
actual  decrease,  Ringgold  County  shows  steady  gain.  The  average 
population  to  the  square  mile  is  twenty-five.  The  fact  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  farms  in  the  county  are  managed  by  their 
owners  is  a further  proof  of  prosperity. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  well-trimmed  hedge  fence  are  in  the  county. 
It  is  the  high  rank  which  it  takes  in  stock-raising  which  is  the  chief 
pride  of  Ringgold  County.  The  latest  available  figures  (1891)  show 
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that  there  are  in  the  county  45,404  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $908,080; 
15,091  head  of  horses,  valued  at  $1,207,2()2;  480  head  of  mules  and 
asses,  valued  at  $41,225;  5,7nt)  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $17,100;  75,505 
head  of  hogs,  valued  at  $223,095. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  shipping  interests  of 
Ringgold  County,  one  stock-dealer  alone  during  the  past  year  shipped 
to  Chicago  270  carloads  of  cattle.  It  is  perhaps  too  low  an  estimate  to 
say  that  every  year  10,000  cattle  are  shipped  out  of  Einggold  County, 
with  shipments  of  hogs  in  proportion. 

During  the  last  live  years  the  attention  of  some  of  our  leading 
farmers  has  been  directed  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  Five  years  ago 
there  were  very  few  sheep  in  Ringgold  County.  The  rolling  prairie, 
the  dry  climate,  the  short  time  necessary  for  stock  to  be  on  dry  feed, 
makes  this  section  as  well  adapted  to  sheep-raising  as  any  portion  of 
the  United  States  without  exception.  From  the  5,700  sheep  in  the 
county  were  sheared  this  year  40,000  pounds  of  wool,  worth  on  the 
market  more  than  $8,000.  Tlie  following  clipping  from  the  Ringyold 
Record,  copied  in  many  papers  all  over  the  country,  shows  how  suc- 
cessful one  farmer  has  been  in  sheep-raising:  “John  O.  Fry  bought 
320  sheep  for  $1,335.  He  sold  his  wool  for  $450.03  and  raised  250 
lambs.  Estimate  these  at  the  ordinary  price,  $3.50  per  head,  and  you 
have  $875,  while  wool  and  lambs  together  make  the  nice  sum  of 
$1,331.08,  a good  profit,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Fry  scarcely 
knows  that  he  has  the  sheep.  They  have  been  little  or  no  trouble, 
and  have  cared  for  themselves.”  There  is,  without  doubt,  a great 
future  for  the  sheep-raising  industry  in  this  county.  The  test  has 
been  thorough  and  satisfactory,  and  it  will  soon  become  an  additional 
source  of  profit  to  Ringgold  County’s  already  prosperous  farmer. 

Another  item  of  no  small  proportion  in  Ringgold  County’s  prod- 
ucts is  that  of  poidtry.  Small  as  this  might  seem  at  first  thought,  it 
amounts  to  a surprising  sum.  The  shipments  of  one  dealer  alone 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  more,  than  $(;,(Ki().  It  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  every  year  $18,(X)0  worth  of  poultry  is  shipped  out  of 
Ringgold  County. 

Eggs  and  butter  in  proportional  amounts  are.  sent  out.  The  latter 
is  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade  and  is  known  for  its  excellent  (piali- 
ties  all  over  the  country. 

With  large  crops  of  corn,  oats  and  hay,  with  abundance  of  fruits, 
with  every  facility  for  stock-raising,  Ringgold  County  for  agriculture 
stands  almost  without  a rival.  And  in  public  institutions,  in  its  sys- 
tem of  schools,  in  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  its  people,  in 
the  character  of  its  citizens,  it  maintains  the  highest  standard. 

There  are  in  the  county  133  ungraded  schools  and  sixteen  depart- 
ments in  graded  schools;  229  teachers  are  employed,  the  average  wages 
being  about  $30.  There  are  134  schoolhouses  in  the  county,  valued  at 
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•SuOjOOO.  The  educational  standard  is  the  same  high  standard  which 
has  placed  Iowa  in  the  front  rank  of  States  for  average  intelligence  of 
its  citizens.  In  one  college  in  Iowa  there  were  enrolled  during  the 
past  year  more  than  twenty  students  from  Ringgold  County;  in  one 
college  in  Illinois  five,  and  in  another  institution  in  Indiana  four. 
The  people  of  Ringgold  County  believe  in  schools  and  in  education. 
Y oung  men  every  year  leave  the  county  to  take  the  best  positions  in 
business,  educational  and  professional  circles.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion is  the  best.  Teachers  are  carefully  trained  in  a normal  institute 
which  is  in  session  several  weeks  during  each  summer  and  which 
enrolls  each  year  about  20b  students. 

In  religious  organization  the  same  interest  is  found  in  Ringgold 
Comity.  More  than  forty  church  organizations  have  buildings  valued 
at  .'?38,(XX),  and  a seating  capacity  of  3,000. 

The  towns  of  Ringgold  County  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  country.  These  towns  are  the  shipping  points,  the  bases  of  sup- 
plies for  the  country.  Buying  of  grain  and  stock,  retail  trade,  loaning 
money  and  banking  are  the  main  lines  of  business.  Mount  Ayr,  the 
county  seat,  is  located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  county  and  has  a 
population  of  about  1,400.  Here  are  found  two  banks,  five  dry  goods 
and  clothing  houses,  eight  gi'oceries  and  confectioneries,  two  drug 
stores,  three  implement  stores,  two  meat  markets,  three  hotels,  two 
printing  oflices,  six  real  estate  and  loan  oflices.  Here  is  situated  the 
courthouse ; and  ten  lawyers  attend  to  the  accompanying  legal 
business.  The  church  organizations  are  exceptionally  strong.  Mount 
Ayr  sustains  an  amateur  dramatic  company  of  considerable  talent 
and  a base  ball  club.  Property  is  protected  by  a regularly  organized 
lire  company. 

The  public  schools  of  iMount  Ayr  aie  among  the  best  in  the  State. 
Eight  teachers  are  employed  and  nearly  500  pupils  enrolled.  (Iradu- 
ates  from  the  high  school  are  prepared  to  enter  colleges  of  good  stand- 
ing. 

iMount  Ayr  is  in  everything  the  typical  rural  city.  Its  high  eleva- 
tion, shady  streets,  well-kept  lawns,  beautiful  residences  and  neat  brick 
business  buildings  bear  evidence  to  the  substantial  prosperity  and 
solid  contentment  of  its  citizens. 


TAYLOR  COUXTY. 

One  of  the  queen  counties  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region  is  the  one 
whose  name  heads  this  article.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  section  cf  Iowa,  it  has  long  been  known  and 
recognized  by  the  significant  appellation,  “ The  Kingdom  of  Taylor." 
A county  of  10,000  population,  ou  t of  debt,  with  no  outstanding  bonds 
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or  indebtedness,  with  a lower  per  capita  taxation  than  any  other 
county  in  the  district,  its  citizens  may  well  be  proud  of  the  envious 
position  it  occupies  in  the  sisterhood  of  counties  comprising  the  Blue 
(trass  Region  of  Southwestern  Iowa.  The  soil  in  Taylor  ( -ounty  is  a 
dark  vegetable  mold,  mixed  in  perfect  proportion  with  sand,  which 
renders  it  warm  and  light  and  capable  of  producing  an  inexhaustible 
crop  in  constant  succession.  Its  surface  is  gently  rolling,  with  a 
thorough  system  of  natural  drainage.  When  the  seasons  are  pro- 
pitious, corn  fairly  revels  in  it  and  produces  a heavy  yield  ; wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley  all  make  luxuriant  growth.  A number  of  years 
ago  a small  quantity  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  was  sown.  In  the 
course  of  a year  or  two  patches  were  noticed  that  had  gained  a foot- 
hold on  the  open  prairie  from  the  seed  that  had  been  dropped  by  the 
cattle;  these  patches  of  blue  grass  then  increased  in  size  until  they 
overspread  all  the  open  i)rairie;  thus  for  pasture  Taylor  County  has 
become  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  world.  But  to  thoroughly 
adapt  a county  to  the  stock-growing  business  other  grasses  are  needed. 
While  blue  grass  for  pasture  is  unexcelled,  all  the  tame  grasses  which 
are  considered  valuable  for  making  hay,  including  both  red  and  white 
clover,  here  lind  a congenial  home.  Timothy  seldom  produces  less 
than  one  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre.  The  cloudless  skies  and  hot 
sunshine  which  generally  prevail  here  during  haying  and  harvesting, 
favor  the  securing  of  the  hay  crop  in  a perfect  condition. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  climate  is  that  it  is  almost  perpetual 
sunshine.  When  a rainstorm  comes  it  is  quickly  over  with  and  the 
bright  sunshine  gladdens  the  earth  until  other  clouds  are  wafted  to 
us,  bringing  the  needed  moisture.  During  most  of  our  winters  the 
ground  is  bare  of  snow  and  the  roads  are  as  hard  and  as  smooth  as  a 
pavement.  Of  course,  there  are  seasons  when  snow  covers  the  ground 
to  a depth  of  several  inches,  but  such  winters  are  the  exception. 

Apples  and  grapes  are  about  the  only  fruits  that  are  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  but  our  horticulturists  are  beginning  to  raise  plums,  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  gooseberries  and  strawberries  in  sutlicient  quantity 
to  supply  the  home  market,  and  considerable  amounts  were  shipped 
to  the  cities  last  summer. 

Our  market  facilities  are  of  the  very  best.  The  Ohicago,  Burling- 
ton & (Quincy  Railroad,  extending  from  the  northwest  to  the  south- 
west, connects  us  with  the  markets  of  8t.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City 
on  the  south,  and  Chicago  and  other  cities  on  the  east. 

The  question  of  cheap  fuel  has  been  practically  solved  in  Taylor 
County.  In  addition  to  the  fuel  supplied  from  native  timber  lands, 
coal  in  large  quantities  has  been  revealed  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  and  to-day  coal  mining  furnishes  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
industries  in  the  county.  Not  only  do  the  mines  of  Taylor  County 
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fiiniisli  coal  for  liome  coiisumptioB,  but  they  supply  the  market,  in 
part,  ill  adjacent  counties. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  Taylor  County  as  a stock- 
growing county. 

The  tarniers  and  stock-raisers  of  Southwestern  Iowa  have  abun- 
dantly proven  the  great  value  of  winter  pastures.  There  is  tliat  about 
the  climate  of  this  region  which  preserves  the  nutritious  cpialities  of 
all  the  tame  grasses  far  into  the  winter  season  ; but  all  recognize  that 
blue  grass  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  puriiose.  The  practice  is  to 
turn  the  stock  off  the  track  designed  for  the  next  winter’s  pasture 
about  June  1st.  By  the  following  Xovember  the  surface  will  be  cov- 
ered to  the  heiglit  of  from  four  to  six  indies  with  blue  grass  tliat  has 
grown  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet  and  fallen  down,  one 
stalk  over  another,  completely  covering  the  ground.  Owing  to  the 
favorable  climate  this  grass  retains  nearly  all  its  strength  or  nutritive 
(pialities  until  the  new  growth,  in  spring,  takes  its  place  as  food  for 
the  animals.  There  is  usually  not  enougli  snow  to  prevent  cattle  from 
feeding  off  sucli  pastures  almost  the  entire  winter.  Horses  live  and 
thrive,  coming  off  such  pastures  sleek  and  fat  in  the  spring,  witli  no 
oilier  shelter  than  the  brush,  if  on  woodland,  or  a rude  board  shed 
under  which  they  may  seek  shelter  from  the  worst  storms,  if  on  the 
open  jirairie.  it  is  wholly  within  the  record  to  say  that  it  is  pos.sible 
to  prolitably  raise  horses  entirely  on  pasturage  in  this  region  of 
country.  Experience,  too,  has  proven  that  the  feeding  season  for 
cattle  and  sheep  may,  by  proper  attention  to  jjastures  seeded  with 
dilferent  grasses,  be  conlined  to  a period  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty- 
live  days  in  each  year.  It  is  not  claimed  for  this  region  that  it  is  well 
■to  rely  wholly  on  winter  pastures,  without  shelter  for  stock,  but  the 
facts  are  given  to  show  what  is  possible  and  what  is  customary  in 
moderate  winters  in  the  Blue  Grass  Begion  of  the  Ilawkeye  iState. 

During  the  year  IS'.IO  the  exports  from  Taylor  County  were  as  fol- 
lows: nogs,  y l.isfO  head;  mules  and  horses,  2,2fU  liead;  cattle,  11,330 
head;  poultry,  10,120  dozen;  corn,  318,000  bushels;  oats,  287,650  bushels; 
apples,  35,055  bushels;  eggs,  582.580  dozen;  potatoes,  122,951  bushels. 
'I'he  estimate  of  increased  coal  production  was  not  obtainable,  but  so 
great  was  the  output  as  to  render  the  necessity  of  largely  increased 
facilities  at  all  the  mines  in  the  county. 

Bedford,  the  county  seat  of  Taylor  County,  is  a prosperous  town, 
out  of  debt,  and  growing.  It  is  thirty-live  miles  soirthwest  of  Creston, 
and  is  nine  and  one-half  miles  from  Hopkins.  It  contains  three  news- 
papers, T he  Ditili/  IndepeiKlent,  The  RepuhUcati  and  Southwest  Dem- 
ocrat. The  schools  are  of  a high  order,  employing  sixteen  teachers. 
There  are  about  700  pupils  in  the  schools.  In  addition  to  the  graded 
schools  there  is  a business  college  in’ a prosperous  condition.  Two 
banks,  sevcud  churches,  of  which  the  M.  E.  church  is  the  linest,  three 
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hotels,  a creamery  and  several  small  factories  of  different  characters 
embrace  the  industrial  features  of  the  town.  Jledford  is  a charming 
residence  town  and  a good  business  point.  Lenox,  fifteen  miles  north- 
east of  Ledford,  on  the  Chicago,  llurlington  & Quincy  llailroad,  is  in 
the  center  of  a grand  agricultural  region,  and  has  a bank,  a news- 
paper, a llouring  mill,  good  buildings  and  a wideawake  class  of  busi- 
ness men. 

Farm  lands  in  Taylor  Ciounty  have  advanced  in  price  in  the  last 
year  from  to  !?15  per  acre,  and  are  a ready  sale  at  that  advance. 
The  county  is  out  of  deht,  and  improvements  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
cities  are  being  pushed  with  vigor. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

Union  County  occupies  the  highest  piece  of  table-land  between 
the  two  great  rivers  that  wash  either  border  of  the  great  State  of 
Iowa.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  interspersed  with 
groves  of  timber  and  running  streams  of  water,  which  afford  through- 
out the  year  abundant,  healthful  water  for  the  vast  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  that  roam  the  prairie  farms.  The  soil  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  texture  from  other  counties,  esiiecially  so  in  that  it  contains  a 
large  per  cent,  of  lime,  which  gives  the  blue  grass  pastures  their  life 
and  vitality,  and  is  noticeable  in  producing  muscle  and  bone  qualities 
in  horses  which  render  them  supple  and  strong,  much  like  the  horses 
raised  in  the  blue  grass  belt  of  Kentucky.  This  same  quality  is 
traceable  in  the  cattle  raised,  producing  strong  frames  and  healthy 
constitutions  which  make  their  name  envied  in  the  markets  of  the 
country.  Nearly  every  township  in  the  county  can  boast  of  one  or 
more  herds  of  thoroughbreds.  Ask  the  cattle  dealers  of  Chicago  from 
what  part  of  the  country  comes  the  best  beef,  and  they  will  answer 
every  time  from  Southwestern  Iowa.  The  reason  is  plain.  Our  cattle 
feed  upon  the  rich,  succulent  blue  grass  during  the  summer,  and  have 
plenty  of  sweet,  nutritious  timothy  liay  for  winter;  and  then  we  have 
plenty  of  corn  to  put  on  the  llesh.  Ilut  one  more  condition  is  needed 
to  adapt  the  country  specially  to  stock-growing,  and  that  is  plenty  of 
good  water.  This  can  be  obtained  at  a distance  of  twenty  feet  in 
ever  sutlicient  quantities  where  running  streams  do  not  abound. 

Experience  has  proved  that  Kentucky  itself  does  not  excel  South- 
western Iowa  in  the  production  of  this  valuable  grass,  and  Union 
County  is  especially  favored  in  this  particular.  As  a pasture  grass  it 
has  no  rival,  its  especial  value  being  as  a winter  and  early  spring 
pasture.  But  its  excellence  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further 
description  here.  Sutlice  it  to  say  that  the  immigrant  or  homeseeker 
will  find  the  Idue  grass  in  Union  County  everywhere — one  of  God’s 
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best  gifts  to  men— growing  in  rich  and  luxuriant  profusion.  Up  to 
within  a few  years  ago  the  wild  hay  of  the  prairies  was  universally 
used  in  this  county  as  a winter  feed,  but  as  the  country  settled  up  it 
became  necessary  to  look  to  some  other  source  for  hay.  The  croakers 
and  timid  ones  prophesied  a dismal  failure  in  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
clover,  timothy,  etc.  Experience  has  proved  how  badly  they  were 
mistaken,  for  not  only  is  the  supply  ample  for  local  demand,  but 
thousands  of  tons  of  timothy  hay  are  annually  shipped  from  Union 
County  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  South. 

The  Union  County  farmer  does  not,  as  a general  thing,  pay 
much  attention  to  the  r^aising  of  grain  for  market.  The  soil  being  so 
remarkably  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  the  grasses,  and  particu- 
larly that  variety  from  which  tliis  part  of  Iowa  takes  its  name,  viz.; 
“Blue  Grass,”  and  good  and  plentiful  pasture  being  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a good  stock  country,  he  devotes  his  energies  mainly  to  stock- 
raising,  and  on  almost  every  farm  the  traveler  will  see  a herd  of  fine 
cattle  or  horses,  and  very  often  both,  and  in  every  instance  he  will  see 
a lot  of  ground  containing  from  three  to  forty  acres  fenced  by  itself 
and  well  stocked  with  the  ubiquitous  American  hog. 

Union  County  does  not  boast  of  its  ability  to  raise  corn  and  small 
grain,  as  some  other  counties  in  the  district  do,  although  any  kind  of 
crop  can  be  grown  here  successfully  and  profitably  that  is  grown  in 
the  blue  grass  belt.  But  especially  is  the  county  to  be  spoken  of  more 
as  a grass  and  stock  country.  Large  farmers  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  more  money  can  be  realized  from  stock-raising  in  Union 
County  than  from  the  ordinary  line  of  farming  followed  in  the  years 
gone  by.  We  have  no  figures  at  hand  as  to  the  amount  or  value  of 
grass  or  grass  products,  but  as  before  stated,  the  soil  of  Union  County 
being  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  the  grasses,  makes  it  a veritable 
paradise  for  the  stock  farmer.  The  value  of  blue  grass  as  a stock 
food  has  long  been  known  to  the  stockmen  of  America,  and  wherever 
its  grows  the  business  of  stock-raising  is  profitable. 

The  price  of  land  varies  with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated 
and  the  improvements  that  have  been  put  upon  it.  Good  farms,  with 
comfortable  dwellings,  fences,  orchards  and  shedding  for  stock,  can  be 
purchased  at  from  .S25  to  per  acre.  Xot  much  wild  land  remains 
in  the  county,  but  good  land  with  indifferent  improvements  can  be 
purchased  as  low  as  820  per  acre.  Considering  the  quality  of  the 
land,  this  is  certainly  very  reasonable. 

The  population  of  Union  County  is  about  18,000,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Americans  and  Germans,  although  in  the  towns  there  are 
representatives  from  almost  every  nation  on  the  globe.  The  churches 
are  all  represented,  and  the  schools  of  the  county  are  of  a high  grade. 

To  the  farmer,  who,  having  passed  the  morning  of  his  life  along 
the  stony,  sterile  hillsides  of  some  worn-out  Eastern  farm,  and  who 
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wishes  to  liiul  a place  where  the  value  of  a bushel  of  corn  in  the  crib, 
or  a ton  of  hay  in  the  stack  is  at  least  equal  to  its  cost  of  production, 
Union  County  offers  cheap  lands,  a rich,  fertile  soil,  good  water  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  a market  for  his  surplus  products  which  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Greston,  the  seat  of  Union  County,  and  a city  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, equipped  in  every  particular  as  a city  of  modern  energy  and 
prowess,  is  the  division  for  freight  and  passenger  trallic  of  the  Chicago, 
Ihirlington  & Quincy  Railroad.  Here  are  located  its  shops,  employing 
over  1,000  men.  Here  are  its  stockyards  of  large  capacity,  and  here 
it  pays  out  $75,000  monthly  to  its  army  of  employes. 

Hor  is  this  all.  The  city  has  a number  of  smaller  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  amount  paid  by  them  to  employes  will  raise 
the  sum  total  considerably  above  $100,(KJ0.  Besides  the  local  market 
afforded  by  the  city  of  Creston,  are  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  101 
miles  west;  Des  Moines,  the  State  capital,  sixty-live  miles  northeast; 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  100  miles  southwest;  the  thriving  manufacturing, 
mining  and  pork  and  beef  packing  city  of  Ottumwa  (the  Coal  Palace 
City),  115  miles  east;  Burlington,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  100  miles 
east,  and  Chicago,  the  lusty  young  giant  of  the  Mestern  “World,  less 
than  400  miles  distant,  with  its  unsurpassed  market  for  all  the  products 
of  the  farm  and  factory.  Here  in  Creston  is  situated  the  “ Blue  Grass 
Palace,”  that  through  its  enterprising  management  has  done  and  is 
doing  a wondrous  work  in  building  up  and  advertising  the  famous 
Blue  Grass  Region  of  the  grand  Commonwealth  of  Iowa.  The  exhibit 
at  the  palace  this  year  was  liner  and  larger  than  on  any  former 
exhibition,  many  States  in  tlie  South  and  West  taking  occasion  to 
use  the  same  to  bring  the  products  of  their  several  localities  into 
larger  recognition. 


( 


S:\IALL  FARMS  PAY  BEST. 

The  tendency  of  the  average  American  farmer  to  become  “land 
poor”  is  apparently*on  the  increase  instead  of  the  decrease.  Uo  mat- 
ter what  amount  of  land  he  owns  he  always  has  a craving  for  more, 
and  his  cldef  aim  and  end  is  to  devote  his  surplus  earniirgs  to  the 
purchase  of  more  acres. 

Years  of  experience  have  proven  most  satisfactorily  that  the 
small  farm  pays  more  with  less  work  than  the  big  farm,  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  being  equal,  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  being 
the  big  bonanza  farms  of  Dakota  and  California  where  unlimited 
capital  was  available  to  make  possible  the  cultivation  of  almost  every 
foot  of  the  soil.  Even  in  these  exceptions  there  has  been  a tendency 
of  late  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  on  the  Pacific 
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Coast  many  of  the  Imge  ranches  are  being  cut  up  into  small  farms 
that  are  easier  of  cultivation.  In  Iowa,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  who  becomes  “land  poor”  is  brought  about  by  his  possession 
of  acres  which  he  has  not  the  capital  to  make  productive.  Year  after 
year  he  pays  taxes  on  land  from  wdiich  he  receives  not  a dollar  of 
income,  and  in  time  his  landed  possessions  become  a burden  to  him. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  wealth  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
small  farms,  every  foot  of  which  are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  owner. 
Independent  fortunes  have  been  made  off  of  farms  of  from  lifteen  to 
forty  acres,  the  owners  of  which  having  been  able,  with  small  capital 
to  start  with,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  highest  point  of  productiveness. 
Practical  demonstration  has  shown  that  a larger  increase  may  be 
derived  from  a farm  of  forty  acres,  thoroughly  cultivated,  than  from 
one  of  IfiO  acres  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  attention  that 
could  be  paid  to  a smaller  farm. 


1 low  T( ) o i:t  ti  IKK  I 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  visit  the  lUue  (trass  1 legion,  it  will 
interest  you  to  know  the  best  way  of  getting  to  that  country.  The 
Hurlington  Koute  has  three  main  gateways — Chicago,  Peoria  A; 
St.  Louis—from  which  points  it  has  direct  lines  reaching  all  parts  of 
Southwestern  Iowa.  The  Blue  Crass  Kegion  is  gridironed  with  tracks 
of  the  Burlington  Boute,  thus  giving  the  investigator  purchasing 
tickets  by  that  line  the  very  l)est  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly 
accpiainted  with  the  towns  and  farm  lands  in  that  district.  From 
Chicago  the  Burlington  Route  has  four  trains  daily  leaving  direct  for 
the  most  desirable  lands  in  Southwestern  Iowa.  These  trains  are 
vestibuled,  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars, 
Standard  Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  and  Burlington  Route 
Dining  Cars.  From  Peoria  and  St.  Louis  two  trains  daily  from  each 
point  are  run,  with  the  very  best  equipment,  and  making  the  fastest 
time. 

Before  purchasing  your  tickets,  study  the  map  carefully  and  you 
will  see  at  a glance  that  the  Burlington  Route  is  the  best  and  most 
direct  line  to  the  Blue  Grass  Region, 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States,  mounted  and  suitable 
for  office  or  home  use,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
fifteen  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agent  C.,  B.  & Q. 
K.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 


MAP  OF  THE  WEST. 

A fine  “Map  of  the  West”  showing  region  between  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mounted  for  wall  or  folded  for  pocket  use, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  postage  by 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  GenT  Pass'r  Agent  C.,  B.  & Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

A pack  of  best  quality  playing  cards  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  GenT  Pass’r  Agent 
C.,  B.  & Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago.,  111. 
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